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CHAIRMAN BEAVER: (Following call to order and introduction of 
the members and staff) This is a hearing of the Assembly Interim Committee 
on Transportation and Commerce, acting under the authority of House Resolu- 
tion No. 361.22 of the 1961 regular session. Today we will hear testimony 
on the subject of proposed periodic motor vehicle inspection, and this 
committee has been directed to study this subject matter by House Resolu- 
tions No. 150 and 323. Additionally, we hope to hear testimony on AB 639 
by Assemblyman Rees relating to local inspection systems, which was referred 
to us by the Rules Committee for study during the current interim, 

The resolutions before us not only require our conducting an 


exhaustive anaylsis of the necessity and feasibility of vehicle inspection 


NOTE: This transcript has been condensed and edited by the committee 
Staff. A verbatim recording of the hearing is available for use in the 
Committee office, Suite 4140, State Capitol, Sacramento 14 


in California but also to make a comparative study of programs maintained 
in other states. We have written each state and city in which an inspec- 
tion program of some type is operative, and although to date all have not 
yet replied, that information will be compiled and included in the 
committee's final report to the 1963 legislature. 

In order that today's testimony will be as helpful and productive 
as possible, I might briefly outline the area of the committee's inquiry. 
Regarding traffic safety in California, we are confronted with an alarming 
increase in the number of traffic accidents. We must find ways and means 
of decreasing these frightening statistics and increasing our highway 
safety. Statewide periodic motor vehicle inspection may or may not be a 
part of that answer. There may be other approaches. We are here to find 


out. 


First, do we need such a program in California, and if so, what form 


should it take? Should it be state owned and operated, or should it be 
conducted in privately owned and operated inspection stations with some 
Supervision by state personnel? What would each program cost the taxpayers 
in original capital outlay and yearly maintenance? What are the prospects 
for amortization of the facilities' cost by fees? What should the fee be? 
How often should vehicles be inspected? 

And, secondly, if a periodic vehicle inspection program on a state- 
wide basis is not desirable, what alternatives to increasing traffic safety 
are available to us? Would optional local inspection programs have merit? 
Should we emphasize driver education and training to a greater degree? 
Would physical improvement of our highways be helpful? Should driver 
licensing techniques be revised? Are there other approaches? 

This then, is the basic framework within which we would like to 


operate today. 








ASSEMBLYMAN CHAPEL: The Chairman has very wisely outlined the main 










issues. The origin of the bill is this: William Randolph Hearst, Jr. 





wrote to us in his capacity as Chairman of The President's Traffic Safety 





Committee. The letter intrigued me, and I had AB 2135 drawn up the best 






That bill was heard by this 






I could, with advice from many people. 





committee during session and referred to interim study. But just to be sure 


that the subject matter was studied by the interim committee, I introduced 





House Resolution 323. 






I would say that the first issue today is, should the State of 






California have a compulsory motor vehicle inspection? Now if we agree 








that we should have it, then the second question is who does it? If we 


let some governmental agency do it, then there would be a great hue and 







cry all over the land that we are building up a bureaucracy. On the other 





hand, if we allow automobile repair shops, services stations to do it, 





then the opposition to that will come from this source, 





People say, "Well, 






we have been through this brake inspection and headlight inspection and 





you can drive in and give them a dollar and they will put the sticker out 




















and sign the thing and you are out of there in two minutes." I do not 
believe that is necessarily true, because we can stick penalties in it if 
we want. We can make it tough enough so that people will not want to make 
a fraud out of it. 

The reason I believe we should have compulsory inspection of motor 
vehicles is that during World War II I sat on boards investigating the 
causes of air crashes, and I was always overruled. I wanted to go into 
mechanical failure. Every aircraft crash that I ever had a hand in inves- 
tigating, the Board voted that it was due to pilot error. I always thought 
that a pilot couldn't be blamed in every airplane crash; there were other 
causes of crashes. I always thought with the proper inspection and minten- 


ance of aircraft, we would reduce the possibility of these crashes which 
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cause the death of people. And I believe that life is short and life is 






precious. 


This vehicle program will cost people money, whether it's done by 









the State of California through governmental agencies or whether it's done 


by private enterprise. I think that one person's life safe through this 





program justifies the inspection program. 






ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: Inasmuch as the state extends a franchise or 
license or privilege, is it not incumbent upon the recipient. that his 






vehicle is safe at all times on the highway as far as he can conscienciously 







know, even if it involves a little expenditure for seasonal inspection? 


ASSEMBLYMAN CHAPEL: 







Yes. 





ROY GUTHRIDGE, CALIFORNIA AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALER'S ASSOCIATION: I am 


the chairman of the Vehicle Safety Committee for the California Automotive 






Wholesaler's Association. I am an automotive parts wholesaler from 





Eureka, California. Our purpose in coming down here today is to help you 






people make up your mind that a vehicle inspection is necessary. We 


believe that mechanical failure is a much larger contributor to accidents 













than is commonly thought. We are constantly reminded that most collisions 
and accidents are caused by driver failure or driver error and certainly 

all available data tends to support this view. We must never let up on 

our driver training programs and our educational efforts to make better 
drivers out of California citizens. I would like to call your attention to 
some figures taken from the California Highway Patrol statistical report 

for 1960. Last year we killed 3,723 citizens. At the same time we injured 
154,760. That is a lot of accidents, enough to populate the city of 
Glendale. 3.4 per cent of them involve automobiles with mechanical defects; 
5% of the fatalities involved automobiles with mechanical defects. For some 
reason or other, according to this California Highway Patrol Report, 6% of 
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all of accidents occurring outside of incorporated cities were found to 


have mechanical defects. 

Now we don't suggest that vehicle inspection would cure or prevent 
this toll of accident death; but we do say that, if it only reduced it a 
fraction, it would certainly be well worth the time and the cost and incon- 
venience to the motoring public. In last year's National Safety Check 
of 34 million vehicles, it was found that one out of every six automobiles 
inspected had a mechanical defect of some kind. When these mechanical 
defects were called to the attention of motorists involved, over 47% of them 
immediately took steps to have these corrections repaired. Now that could 
indicate that the motoring public themselves are not always aware of the 
mechanical defects in their vehicles. 

It is interesting to note that teenagers, America's future drivers, 
have recommended vehicle inspection in 27% of their traffic studies. Many 
other organizations such as the American Legion, the Veterans' of Foreign — 
Wars, and the League of American Women, have all gone on record as being in 
favor of vehicle inspection. Again referring to the California Highway 
Report, for the total number of accidents occurring on our highways last 
year, only 17 of them involved heavy duty trucks of six axles or more. 

Now that is a very small percentage. We believe that we should legislate 
the same sort of inspection for our passenger cars, flat bed trucks, and 
pick-ups that are now in force for these vehicles. We think that a state 
as large as California having 84 million vehicles registered certainly 
should have an adequate safety law governing the use of these vehicles. 

CHAIRMAN BEAVER: How do you visualize the actual administration 
of a vehicle inspection system in California? 

MR. GUTHRIDGE: Some of the following speakers are going to elaborate 
on that. 


































ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: Do you visualize in the inspection service the 
calling to the attention of the motorist the defects of his automobile? 

MR. GUTHRIDGE: I believe that calling the attention to the defects 
in his automobile will make him voluntarily have the corrections made. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: But do you visualize this as the inspection 
service? I drive my car in and I'm told that the brakes are faulty, the 
headlights are out of whack, or two or three other items, and I'm given 
a slip to that effect. Now then it's incumbent upon me, I presume, before 
the next inspection to have these matters repaired? 

MR. GUTHRIDGE: Yes. It would be mandatory that they are repaired 
after certain given length of time. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: If they are not repaired, then what is the 
penalty? 

MR. GUTHRIDGE: If they are not repaired, there certainly should be 
a penalty. 

ASSEMBLYMAN CHAPEL: Frankly, there isn't much in the way of teeth 
in AB 2135, because we were trying to solve a problem and I knew my bill 





was going to get killed so I didn't put everything in it. During the 
session's hearing, the witnesses for and against inspection, and the | 
committee members, seemed to agree that to avoid racketeering in any way 
that, assuming it was done by private enterprise, the man who made the 
inspection did not have to be the man who did the repair work. In other 
words, an automobile driver could go into one of these authorized inspec- 
tion stations, pay a fee, get an inspection report, then he can go down 
the street for three miles and have the work done at another shop if he 
wishes to. This is to avoid racketeering. 

If it's done by the state, they merely give you a report and then 
you have so much time to get the thing done and certified and come back. 








MR. GUTHRIDGE: We believe that the state should do the inspecting 
and that then the motorist would have the right to go to a garage of his 





choice and have this work done. We don't want to see any racketeering ; we 






don't want to see the state doing the repair work. We believe that the 









state should only inspect and call attention to these defects. We would 
then suggest giving a slip stating the fact that the work was done and that 
slip should be turned back and checked off from the original list made from 


these defects. 





ASSEMBLYMAN CHAPEL: How are you going to handle penalties? Are they 









going to be civil or criminal? 


MR. GUTHRIDGE: I believe that there should be penalties if the 





garage man would make a false report that he has done work, and actually 


didn't do it, and that should be a criminal case; but we believe that there 




















should be quite a report make out by the garage man. For example, you 
can have brakes relined for $19.95 or you can have them relined and with 
the other things that are necessary to be done for close to $50.00 or as 
little as $9.00. There are different priced brake linings on the market 
today. You can buy a cheap brake lining, which is good perhaps for one or 
two applications of the brake, or you can buy better brake lining which is 
good for any number of applications. Now, on top of that, when you reline 
brakes on an automobile, you change the whole mechanical structure of your 
hydraulic system. A garage man knows this. In these $19.95 or $9.00 jobs 
or what have you, they do reline the brakes, put on new brake shoes, but 
that is all they do. 

We believe that this garage man, who should be under some sort of 
State supervision should have to fill out a form stating that he did reline 
these brakes, but he indicated to the owner that he should have his hydraulic 
System overhauled, but the man said that he didn't care to have that done 


because all he wanted to do was to reline the brakes because that is what 
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the state man said had to be done. If there was a mechanical failure 





1@ which caused an accident, certainly it would not be the fault of the garage 





man, and he shouldn't be penalized. 





Car owners should be able to go to the repair shop of their choice, 






but the repair shops should be under some sort of supervision to see that 






mechanics know what they are talking about and that they do point out these 






other defects. 





ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: Why would you oppose private industry sponsor- 





ing this inspection service? 






MR. GUTHRIDGE: 





In the past we have found that private enterprise 





has a tendency to use its authority to sell items that are actually not 






needed. 





ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: I am merely speaking now about inspection. 



















MR. GUTHRIDGE: If the private enterprise had nothing to do with 
the actual repairing of it, then it would be all right to have private 
enterprise do the inspecting. But the same person who does the inspecting 
should not be the one who does the job. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: Would it be such an expensive proposition 
for private enterprise to make a thorough inspection of a car that the 
public couldn't stand the price? Could you inspect my car for 2 or 3 
dollars and tell me that it was safe or unsafe? 

MR. GUTHRIDGE: No, I couldn't only on your car, but if I was set up 
to take a great number of cars every day, then they could be inspected for 
around three dollars, providing you had a volume of business going through 
and provided it was set up to take care of a volume of business. 


ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: Could you take all the wheels off my car and 





tell me they were all safe for three dollars ? 








MR. GUTHRIDGE: Mr. Hartnett has figures that he would like to 
present to you, but we believe that it can be done for three dollars. 
ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: Do you mean you visualize setting up official 






state inspection stations plus an army of inspectors to detect what they 











might feel is the faulty vehicle on the highway? There is a penalty 
in this bill already in the second to the last chapter of the bill, 
"That whenever anyone makes application for original registration or 
renewal of registration of a vehicle four years old or older, or any 
other vehicle for which an inspection is required by this chapter, he 


shall present to the department a certificate of inspection obtained 









within the previous six months." Now, then they can suspend or revoke 
his registration. 
I am not for setting up an army of state inspectors and a 
bureaucracy of inspection stations. I don't know what you are driving 


at, but I certainly know that we legislators of years standing are 















not going to harass any citizen or any group of citizens with undue 
bureaucratic expansion. 

CHAIRMAN BEAVER: I would like it noted that under Section 
2804 of the existing vehicle code that the California Highway Patrol 
has the authority, if they have a reasonable belief that any vehicle 
is unsafe to stop and inspect the vehicle and its equipment, its plates 
and its registration. Additionally, Section 2806 provides that any 
city traffic officer, having reasonable cause to believe that any 
vehicle or combination of vehicles is not equipped as required by 


this code or is in such unsafe condition as to endanger any person, 
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may require the driver to stop and submit the vehicle or combination of 


vehicles to an inspection and such tests as may be appropriate to deter- 


























mine the safety to persons and compliance to the code. The issue here 

before us is shall we create a rather new look at the problem administra- 
tively. 
JAMES HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALERS ASSOCIATION: 





Referring to Mr. Gaffney's question on bureaucracy and an army of inspectors, 
I know of no one in the automotive industry who serves it on a paid basis 
or otherwise who is more opposed to the encroachment of government in 
business, to the growth of bureaucracy, to the tax and spend philosophies 


that are so prevalent on so many levels of government today. I am a great 





defender of independence and the right to certain freedoms, but I recognize 
that in a society that passes laws for its own protection, we sometimes have 
to restrict our freedom, we sometimes have to pay taxes that hurt. Ina 
way, I say "Yes! We do need an army of inspectors", and I think when you 
hear from Mr. Hartnett, he may come up with a figure somewhere around two 
or three thousand, because there are 84 million vehicles in this state, 
and if you are going to inspect them twice--well, divide your 52 weeks 
into five working days and see how many personnel and how many dollars and 
how many buildings and how many acres of land and how many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of equipment you are going to need. It is a 
fantastic job. 

We maintain that an intelligent, logical inspection system based 
on realistic fees will pay for itself. You say "Is $4.00 too much to 
pay twice a year to inspect a vehicle?" The guy who can afford to own 
an automobile and pay 37 to 43 cents a gallon for the gas to run it certainly 
can pay 3, 4 or 5 dollars an inspection. Whatever it takes has to be paid. 


The objections already encountered to forcing inspection are undesirable 











in our kind of government---to force citizens to do anything unless it is 





necessary. 
I wanted to buy my wife a little .22 caliber pistol and suddenly 
decided I'd buy it for her birthday. I dashed down to the store to buy it 
and the man took the order and offered to deliver the gun in three days. 
My liberties were pretty constricted, but I had to wait three days, and 





why? Because a gun is a deadly weapon, and you can kill people with it, 
and the government must know who buys a gun, and whether he's ever been 
guilty of moral turpitude and half a dozen other things, and they've got 


If you want to carry it concealed, you have to 









to register that gun. 
have a permit; there are a hundred and one restrictions put on you and 
what you'll do with it. 


A three or four thousand pound automobile is also a deadly weapon. 








It murders and maims more people than we even kill in our wars. It's the 
very foundation of a whole nation's economy, but it's a dreadful killer, 


It's got to be controlled; and to the man who owns it 





Worse than a gun. 


ad the man who operates it we've got to say, "You have a deadly weapon in 














your hands". It is incumbent upon the driver to see that that vehicle 
is in good physical condition so that it won't damage your neighbor phy- 
Sically or financially. Who wants to make Americans line up again in 
another line for something? Let's not call it compulsory; let's not talk 
about forcing inspection. Let's sell to the average car owners today over 
the objection of the insurance companies and many of the fleets their 
responsibility in connection with the ownership of an automobile. 

How accurate or how conculsive are available statistics? Dr. Alfred 
Mosely is a research associate of the Department of Legal Medicine of 


Harvard University. He is now and has been for over a year engaged in a 


Study of fatal automobile accidents for the National Institute of Health 


iis A 


of the United States Public Health Service. Dr. Mosely appeared last 
May before a committee just like this one. Commenting on the general 
inclination of the public and legislators to assume that 90 to 95% of 
vehicle damage, death and injury cases have human failure as the cause, 
he said, "The are no data in existence which can provide an adequate 
foundation for this widespread assumption." In answer to my letter, 
Dr. Mosely replied, " I would like to express the very frank opinion that 
there is no more important legislation to be considered by any state than 
a sound, periodic inspection law covering a reasonable degree of adequacy 
in the inspection and with frequent enough irspections to service the 
public interests and the useful purpose and with controls to see to it 
that the procedures required by the law are carried out as required.” 

Many times when a vehicle goes out of control and kills a few 
people it's no accident, it is monumental disregard for an expensive piece 


of machinery, refusal to keep it in good repair. Detroit now tells them 


that they don't have to lubricate them except once every 30 thousand miles 


and Detroit wishes it never said so, because already the front ends of the 
Fords and other cars that are supposed to go 30 thousand miles without 
lubrication are starting to come apart. 

Regarding present inspection provisions of the Vehicle Code, the 
average police officer, whether he's a municipal officer or a deputy sheriff 
or a highway patrolman, is a highly-trained qualified man doing the job 
of a police official. He is not trained to inspect vehicles and, if he 
were, there aren't enough million man hours in the whole highway patrol to 
begin to do this job. Inspection has to come before somebody gets killed, 
not after. Inspection of motor vehicles in California would be a very 
important part of the enforcement of the law when we get it on minimum 


Standards for vehicle components. 





We have minimum standards for brake fluids. It was put under the 
supervision, control and enforcement of the Bureau of Weights and Measures 
of the Agriculture Department. Se we have a splendid law on the books 
today that says it's against the law to handle this inferior brake fluid, 
but I'll take you this afternoon and buy it in a dozen places. There's 
no enforcement. How can the Department of Agriculture keep track of the 
gllers of replacement parts to 84 million people. It can be demonstrated 
that inferior workmanship is a common cause of brake failure. The installa- 
tion of newly arched shoes without turning the drums into perfect round is 
one of these. The customer says it's going to cost too much to turn those 
drums so don't do it. So the mechanic doesn't. He has to do what the 
customer tells him because the customer pays the bill. The mechanic who 
makes that kind of a half-baked repair and knows it's a half-baked repair 
should have the opportunity to say so on his report. These drums should 


have been turned but the customer said no. The Vehicle Code says, "all 


brakes should be maintained in good working order and shall be so adjusted 


as to operate as equally as practicable with respect to the wheels on 
opposite sides of the vehicle." Well, that's bureaucratic gobbledegook, 
but it tells a story and it's a good story but it's vague and it's unen- 
forced. I have never in the 25 years I have been driving an automobile 
gone through any kind of brake inspection in the state of California, or 
for that matter anywhere else. Vehicle inspection would do it. 

The failure to replace old hydraulic cylinders at the time of a 
brake system overhaul should be but is not a criminal offense because we 
know that if the cylinders have been operating long enough to wear out 
a pair of shoes, they are about to go out. The fact that they're not leak- 
ing proves nothing and you'll find that if you go to a good brake man, a 
Specialist who'll charge you somewhere around $60.00 to replace the brakes 
on your vehicle. He won't ask you whether you want those cylinders replaced 
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or not; he'll replace them. After a car has had its brakes relined a 
couple of times or three, and the drums still need turning, we have a situ- 
ation where if the mechanic goes ahead and turns them again, he's going 

to get them down so thin that when they heat up, they'll turn into eggs 

and they won't work; then somebody will get killed. So we need a law that 
will establish that it is absolutely illegal and a criminal offense, if 

you wish. It should be a criminal offense to turn beyond the point where 
it is no longer safe. There are a lot of good mechanics, but economics 
rules the roost and they can only do what the customer will pay for. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: Are you suggesting that inspection of brakes 
should include taking the wheels off a car and going through the complete 
hydraulic system, the cylinders, the rubber gaskets, turning the drums 
and so on? 

MR. HAMILTON: Yes. I believe it is true that you can pull one of 
the front wheels and check on the condition of the lining on both sides, 
usually, unless there are other visual obvious defects in the hydraulic 
system itself. We do propose a system you might define as rack-pit-half- 
hoist. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: I don't believe that there is an inspection 
station in the United States that would do the kind of a job you suggest. 


MR. HAMILTON: Maybe not, but we think in a state with 84 million 


vehicles it's time we had it. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: I don't think you are going to get this job 
done for 2 or 5 dollars. As to your points as to the setting of standards 
for hydraulic lines, master cylinders and various components of braking 
systems, including brake linings, do you think that this is a part of what 
we are talking about today? 

MR. HAMILTON: I think it is specifically and precisely related. 


—! = 













We do need standards. 


ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: 





I would like to have you stick to the Associa- 


tion's stand on motor vehicle inspection. 





MR. HAMILTON: All right. We understand the United States Bureau 


of Standards and the Society of Automotive Engineers are now working on 








the development of such standards. Once established, they will be useless 
unless we have enforcement and here we get back to vehicle inspection. 


In inspection, we check the exhaust system, shock absorbers, front ends 






and steering mechanisms. Everybody talks about brakes. We all know what 









a brake does. But who talks about the front end? These comparatively 
delicate devices and components perform the function of giving the vehicle 
its control mechanism. They are subject to rapid deterioration, both 

through neglect and through normal wear, and I repeat that, when Detroit 




















tells you you don't have to lubricate these more than 30,000 miles, they 
are dreaming. 


When a man says he will fix your brakes for $9 and you think he will, 





you have been had. Even a regular lubrication can lead to a breakdown. 
One manufacturer in our industry, a key top manufacturer, tested 100 
vehicles just at random in his own town by permission of the owners and what 
did he find? Dangerously worn parts, 41 tie rod ends, 38 lower steering 

arm sets, 43 upper control arm sets, 32 king pins and bushings and 22 wheel 
cylinder cups, and in addition, those 100 vehicles required 479 wheel 
weights to put the wheels in balance. If you don't think that is important, 
take a look sometime at your favorite car dealer, at his stack of old 

cores, old tires that have been turned in and he can show you the ones 

that were out of balance 


The Vehicle Code provides that it is unlawful to operate on any 
highway any vehicle which is in an unsafe condition, that no motor vehicle 


+eh~ 


shall be operated in a manner resulting in the excape of excessive smoke, 
flame, oil, or fuel residue. I get sick and tired of riding behind trucks 
that are blowing black smoke in my face and I never see an officer stop 
them. We believe that enforcement of these and other safety provisions 

of the code are now literally impossible because of the millions of man 
hours which would be required to do it. The general presumption that many 
legislators have had concerning periodic repair inspection is that it 

serves the interest of the repair persons and has nothing to do with the 
accident problem itself. Dr. Mosely feels that the ordinary traffic officer 
trained in his professional capacity is simply not capable of carrying out 

a proper examination to determine the possibility of vehicle failure and 
then to carry out succeeding laboratory examinations as are necessary to 
prove the point. Some components of an automoble are subject to very 

easy examination and there are others that are not. But the ones I have 
been talking about you can see, you can feel, you can touch and you can 
replace. Many of them should be discarded, thrown away, or through proper | 
maintenance they should be made to last. We contend that regular inspection 
before, not after accidents is the only solution to the problem we are 
talking about. 

In general, we recommend the adoption of an inspection statute 
similar to New Jersey's and incorporating most of the recommendations of 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. Specifically we 
suggest five points: (1) state ownership and operation of inspection 


Stations to avoid undermining public confidence by unscrupulous selling of 


unneeded repairs; (2) semi-annual inspection; (3) a self-liquidating 


program through fees, whereby the purchase of land, the construction of 
Stations, the acquisition of equipment and the training of personnel can be 


amortized over a long term while meeting current operating costs out of 
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receipts; (4) inspection be prerequisite to the sale of any used vehicle; 
and (5) heavy trucks, emergency vehicles and others already having legisla- 
tion control be more or less exempted from the provisions of any act such 


as this. 















We have no objection to inspection by private industry. We would 
rather see the state do it, but even more than that we would like to see it 


get done. We are great believers in private enterprise, so private inspec- 





But basically our 





tion would be fine with the right kind of control. 
Board of Directors want to go on record in favor of state ownership. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: How much money are we talking about in the 
adequate inspection of a motor vehicle? 


MR. HAMILTON: I know it can be done for five dollars. 





ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: If private enterprise inspects my car under 
a state provision, they are assuming a terrific responsibility when they 

















tell me this car is mechanically adequate to go out on the highway. Now, 
I go out on the highway and something slips and I kill someone, where does 
that put you? 
MR. HAMILTON: Where does it put the electrical inspector who came 
to my home about 3 months ago and checked over a little extra wiring job 
I had for a new washing machine and said it was safe? Now, suppose I get a 
fire tomorrow out of that electrical system, whose fault is it? 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: I don't know. Getting back to this point, I 
think you can do an adequate job of inspecting my automobile, but I think 
it's going to cost me considerable money to have you do an adequate, 
Capable job. A lot of money, in fact. 

Mr. Hamilton, you are more than familiar with automobile problems; 
we're talking now about the public generally, whose attitude in far too 
many instances is " the cheapest approach is the best approach". Do you 


think it would be too costly for private enterprise to operate this program 
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and that we would merely develop great deficits in state government as a 
result of adequate automobile inspection? 

MR. HAMILTON: Yes, the basic difference between private enterprise 
doing this job and government is the profit motive. To maintain these 
inspection stations and to operate them on a break-even, self-amortizing 
basis is one thing. To put private enterprise in there on a contract or 
some other kind of a basis where the man will not only do the job but show 
a profit---which in free enterprise in this country is still an honorable 
professio.i--that costs additional money. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: You think this program administered and main- 
tained by the state could be self-supporting? 

MR. HAMILTON: We do, indeed. We think it can amortize the original 
cost, plus improvements and pay going expenses. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: Do you think the public would look with favor 
on what it would be necessary for them to pay in order to make the program 
self-supporting? 

MR. HAMILTON: Absolutely not. You tell any American that he has to 
spend five bucks because some guy up in the Legislature signed his name to 
a bill, they're not going to like it. | 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: We're bandying the amount, $5.00, around. Is 
that what we're talking about, or are we talking about $10.00? 

MR. HAMILTON: I think we are not talking about anything more than 
$5.00. It possibly can be done for much less on a production basis and 
if we're going to do 17 million inspections a year, we're going to have to 
do it on a production basis, and I think the cost will be less. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: I can't even get into a garage for $5.00 

MR. HAMILTON: That's right. In a state where the law provides for 
a 50 cent or 1 dollar inspection, they're kidding somebody. You can't even 
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get one of these mechanics from the IGO to tip his hat for less than $3.50 
an hour. 


ASSEMBLYMAN KENNICK: My concern is that we would compromise with 







adequacy because of price. We would say, "Well, we can't do an adequate 
job, so let's do less than an adequate job for what we can pay." 


MR. HAMILTON: Everybody knows what he wants and finally you com- 










promise. But we're not willing to compromise for example, with AB 639, 


simply because by its very existence on the books it would tend to delay 











action on a completely adequate piece of legislation. It's permissive. But 
I don't think the cost of the inspection will compromise its adequacy. 


Now my association sells automotive replacement parts and if you 





pass a bill like this, it's going to improve their business. They're going 
to sell more parts, so if anybody wants to accuse us of having prejudice 
and interest in the sale of parts we want to beat you to the punch and 


say, "You bet your life, the more parts we can sell honestly and honorably, 

















the better we're going to like it." So, we can't carry the ball for this 





thing. We can talk to you because we have the technical knowledge, but 
when it comes to selling it to the people who vote for you and pay our 
taxes, it can't be the automotive wholesalers or the garage men. It's got 
to be the Lions Club, the high school kids, the mothers. 

Texas, for example, had inspection and kicked it out. It was so 
fraught with fraud and cheating and chiseling that the people rose up in 
arms and said to their Legislature, "get rid of it." So they did. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: How many others had it and discontinued it? 

MR. HAMILTON: I'd say from memory there's 8 or 9 states at least. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Do you have any reason to believe that the 
Same situation wouldn't happen here in California? 


% MR. HAMILTON: I have not, but I'm so concerned of the need that we 
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can't sit back and do nothing just because it might fail. We've got to 





try it. 
ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Are the figures available to show that New Jer- 
sey has had substantial reduction in accidents that they can attribute to 


compulsory inspection? 





MR. HAMILTON: I've never seen any substantial figures, but I've 





seen them, so let's say its 44. We killed, in round figures, 3,800 people; 







4% would be 77 lives or something. They're worth it. Even it if costs 







50 million dollars a year. I say if you want to put a price value on 





lives, 77 lives are worth 50 million dollars. There are no really conclu- 


sive figures. 





















ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: We have facts here that 27.5% of all vehicles 
coming into automotive shops need brake service; 11.5% needs steering and 
wheel alignment, 41% need headlight service or replacement of sealed 
beam units and other lighting service. All three are cardinal causes of 
accidents. If you visualize a state system of compulsory inspection, would 


it not have to be continuous, day-to-day inspection? New Jersey and Cali- 





fornia are two different quotients. You have 8 million vehicles in 
California. I don't know how many you have in New Jersey, but you don't 
have anywhere near that. Do you have adequate automotive mechanic manpower 
to take care of the impact of great numbers of cars coming in for inspection? 
In all trades there's a diminution, there isn't a stepping up with the popu- 
lation demands of this state. I'm afraid of saturation points. But do 
you think the automotive industry can adequately serve the inspection that 
will be demanded if we had a compulsory law and it was really enforced? 

MR. HAMILTON: No, if the law were effective tomorrow and enforced 
tomorrow, we couldn't even begin to cope with it. There aren't even enough 


mechanics in the state of California in private garages and in car dealers 
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and in super service stations to even grind enough valves to keep the car 


@ comers happy. There's a gigantic shortage of mechanics. It's a reason for 






our supporting state inspection. And I think the creation of the problem 






will create its own solution. 


HENRY SORENSEN, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT GARAGE OWNERS OF 













CALIFORNIA, INC,: For many years our organization has believed that 
periodic vehicle inspection was needed in the State of California and we 
have advocated it primarily because we are engaged in the actual practice 


of repairing automobiles. We see many vehicles pass through our shops 





which are not safe to operate on the highways and which the car owner will 





Probably the most common abuses to car 





not restore in the proper manner. 
safety are those which deal with faulty brake systems, front end suspension, 


exhaust systems, lights and body and window damage. In addition, it is 








not rare to find a vehicle that needs a complete engine rebuilding, as 

















& evidenced by the fact that smoke and oil are emitted from all parts of it. 
The reason that these are the most common complaints is probably be- 
cause cars with this type of ailment can generally be driven for many miles 
before breakdowns actually occur, even though they may be a menace to 
highway safety. Although we have advocated periodic vehicle inspection, 

we have had little to say about it principally because, as businessmen who 
rely upon the repairing of cars for our livelihood, we have felt that if 

we were the ones to promote such a program we probably would be accused of 
having a selfish interest in the passage of such legislation. This is 
certainly not the case, however; our only interest is to reduce highway 
accidents in California and perhaps reduce insurance rates in our state 
which have risen in such staggering proportions during the past few years. 
Statistics show that in those states which require vehicle inspection the 
death rate is 15% below the national average and in the State of New Jersey 
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traffic fatalities were cut 32% the first year inspection became mandatory. 


In my opinion, this was caused primarily by two things: (1) Mechani- 
cally safer cars, and (2) such inspections cause the public to become more 
safety conscious, thereby being safer and more cautious drivers. 

The primary concern of our association is not whether this state 
shall have periodic vehicle inspection, but if and when such a law is 
passed, that it is a law which will be as fair as possible to the motoring 
public of California. It is our opinion that unless we have a good law 
which actually improves standards instead of one which requires that the 
mtorist merely pays a fee to get a sticker as has occurred in some states, 
we are not going to accomplish our purpose. 

The ideal way to establish inspection laws is to have the inspection 
performed by state-owned stations. But because of the tremendous number 
of cars in California and because so many of them are concentrated in the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles areas, we are faced with a near impossible 
situation both in cost to the state and service to the public. If Cali- 
fornia were a small state, I would say by all means let the inspection 
be performed by a state agency. However, this is not the case, therefore, 
we must look for other ways. Probably the most popular method and least 
expensive to establish would be to let every new car dealer, independent 
garage and service station in California become inspection stations, pro- 
vided he was properly equipped. 

The Independent Garage Owners of California vigorously oppose the 
establishment of this system for the following reasons: First, it gives 
police powers to the businessman, which he should not have and in most cases 
does not want; second, it places him in a very precarious position with 
his customer, for, if he enforces the law properly, he is likely to lose 
customers as the result; third, this type of inspection provides the un- 


Scrupulous businessman the opportunity to take undue advantage of the public 
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by performing unnecessary services; and fourth and probably most important 
is that a law which is administered in this manner becomes almost impossible 
for the state to control. 
And if it cannot receive the proper state supervision, the entire 


inspection system will only be slightly less than completely ineffective. 





Evidence of this is seen in some states which have this system. All that 
is required to receive a safety sticker is to place $2.00 on the front seat, 
return 5 minutes later, and the sticker is yours. Or the stickers are 
placed in a convenient place in a businessman's office, and the motorist 
merely places the money in the box and removes the tag. I am sure none 
of us would want such a law for California. After much study and considera- 
tion, our association has an alternate plan to offer this committee for 
its deliberation. 

This plan would allow free enterprise to conduct the inspection, 
yet it would also allow the state to control the station so that the public | 
would receive fair and equal treatment. We advocate that licenses be 


issued to individuals whose sole business it would be to perform vehicle 





inspections and that enough licenses be issued in each area to properly 
handle the cars of that section. The owners of these stations would be 
required to install and maintain such equipment as the state would require, 
to maintain such hours as the state prescribed for public convenience. 
Neither the owners nor the employees of inspection stations would be 
allowed to own repair establishments nor would they be allowed to recommend 
or solicit a repair shop or any product. Their business must be solely 
inspecting automobiles. 

We also advocate that initially inspections be conducted enuualis 
until such a time as the system is well enough established to place it on 





& semi-annual basis. Although we do not want to tell the Motor Vehicle 
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Department how to run its affairs, it would seem to us that if the issuance 
of license plates were on a monthly basis--that is, license due one year 


from date of purchase--then inspection to be completed before a new license 



























could be issued, that the law might be more easily enforceable. These 
private inspection stations could be controlled by a board somewhat like 
the Board of Equalization, thereby assuring the state adequate control 
and supervision of them and at the same time guaranteeing the public a 
sound inspection program. 
Attempting to set an inspection fee at the present time is unwise, 
for there are many bridges to cross before this can or should be done. 
When the fee is established, though, we feel that it should be adequate to 
allow for proper inspection and be financially practical to establish the 
type of inspection station we have proposed. We are well aware of the 
fact that there are many obstacles to overcome before periodic vehicle 
inspection can become a reality in California. However, we also believe 
that the system I have outlined for you today is the most workable plan 
for our state. For it is our feeling that if this problem is turned over 





to private enterprise, an outstanding job will be performed for the improve- 
ment of highway safety. 

ASSEMBLYMAN CARRELL: Have you any idea of the amount of fee? 

MR. SORENSON: I think it is unwise to discuss fees at this stage 
because there are too many other things to do. I think that research 
would have to be conducted to find out how many stations there would have 
to be, how many cars would go through each station, and then the fee would 
have to be set from there. We have been kicking around a fee of from 3 to 


5 dollars and that's in the right area. 








ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: If I bought a used car, would I get a certifi- 






e cate showing at that time that the car has been properly inspected and meets 
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all the qualifications according to your proposal? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes. The certificate would be in the car at all 
times. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: Has your organization agreed as to the items 
checked? Lights, signals, front lights, signals, brakes, exhaust, tires, 
steering, windshield wipers, glass, horn? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes, and general body condition. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: Is it your experience in the field that this 
can be done adequately for $5 at the most? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: How long would it take the mechanic to do all 





these things? 

MR. SORENSON: I don't think it would take very long. I believe that 
if you turned this problem over to industry and asked industry how they 
could set up an inspection station system, I am certain all of us would be 
amazed at the speed by which inspections could be made. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: Would you say a half an hour? 

MR. SORENSON: I would say more in the neighborhood of 15 minutes. 





This would be a multiple inspection system; you would not just drive in 
and have one man doing the job, you would have a team. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: My experience with these mechanics has been 
that they won't even look at your car for less than $10.00 

MR. SORENSON: I am not talking about a mechanic inspecting them. 


I am talking about a team of trained inspectors who really know how to do 





the job, and I think that you wouldn't necessarily have to have a mechanic 







to perform these services to inspect a vehicle. The state would set up 





certain standards as to how they should be inspected, turn this over to 


& the private industry to do and they could do it. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN CARRELL: What happens after the inspection shows some- 
ie things wrong with the brakes? Does the owner have to come back to the in- 
spection station? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: Even if this is set up, an educational campaign 
must be fostered to make the driving public accident conscious and repair 
conscious. 

MR. SORENSON: That's right. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BANE: Would you make the inspection station liable in 


case they were to make an inspection on a car and miss some defect resulting 


in an accident? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes. I think this is the only way. 

CHAIRMAN BEAVER: Isn't it true that in New Jersey they have a state- 
operated inspection system and in Pennsylvania it's private enterprise? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes, and both of them think one is better than the 
other. 

CHAIRMAN BEAVER: But there are two efficiently operating systems? 

MR. SORENSON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN CHAPEL: Isn't there a legal liability for anyone who 
performs repair services that result in an accident? 

MR. SORENSON: That's right. We now have garage keepers' legal 
liability within the state of California. ; 

NORMAN PARKER, AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION: Periodic 
motor vehicle inspection is accepted, recommended, and advocated by the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety. The purpose here is to show why 
this acceptance must be translated into action, in our state, in order to 
establish an effective and enforceable inspection program. In the past 


two years, three states--Louisiana, Mississippi, and Rhode Island--have 
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adopted periodic vehicle inspection laws, and 18 states now have motor 


vehicle inspection laws as part of their traffic control and accident 





prevention programs. These states comprise more than 1/3 of the nation's 
motor vehicle population. 
California leaves it to chance that owners will maintain their 
vehicles in proper condition. With car registration accelerating at a rapid 
pace and improved freeways resulting increasing high speed driving, we 
can no longer leave to chance that our people will voluntarily keep their 
cars in safe driving condition. Todays' automobiles are soundly engineered; 
however, as with any machine, wear and constant use inevitably cause the 


need for periodic inspection and mandatory repair. Reports from states 




















having effective motor vehicle inspection laws, show as many as 50% of 

the vehicles examined require immediate service attention in one or more 
vital components. How many traffic accidents are caused by out of state 
vehicles is not known. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Public Roads, has stated that facts revealed in their study, The Federal 

Role in Highway Safety, suggest that vehicle conditions play a more important 
role in traffic accidents than has been previously believed. 





There are five important reasons why unsafe vehicle conditions have 
never been given proper recognition as a cause of accidents: one, vehicles 
are often damaged beyond the point of determining condition at the time of 
the accident; two,investigations tend to concentrate on the driver and driving 
coniitions exclusive of vehicle condition; three, many investigators are 
not trained to recognize evidence of unsafe vehicle condition; four, acci- 
dent reporting procedures in different states are not uniform; and five, 
drivers are reluctant to admit negligence fearing prosecution for contribu- 
tory negligence. 
Effective periodic inspection programs raised the condition standards 
About 55% of the 







of all vehicles operating on public streets and highways. 
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vehicles examined every year in Pennsylvania are found to need service 
attention. New Jersey rejects around 35% annually; rejections in the District 
of Columbia average about 50%. Motor vehicle inspection is an accident 
preventer. Texas attributes 15% of its accidents to unsafe vehicle condi- 
tions before inspection started. Afterwards this figure dropped to about 

5%. The first year New Jersey included motor vehicle inspection in its 
official traffic safety program, there was a 32% drop in traffic fatalities. 

Most drivers are convinced that accidents can only happen to others. 
When motorists visit inspection stations and see potentially dangerous 
conditions discovered in their own cars they are reminded that accidents 
can happen to them. Areas where vehicles are periodically state inspected 
show significantly lower insurance premium rates for bodily injury and 
property damage, than areas where no inspection is required. Furthermore, 
states requiring periodic inspection do not become Cumping grounds for 
mechanically unsafe vehicles, as non-inspection states frequently do. 

Two of the most important considerations in setting up a motor 
vehicle inspection program, are motorists' convenience, and program costs. 
In order to accomplish the basic objectives of encouraging, as well as 
requiring citizens compliance with the law, an inspection program must be 
acceptable to motorists. Such a program entails a minimum of inconvenience 
to motorists and inspires their respect and confidence. Purther, it is 
either self-supporting or involves a minimum operating cost to the state. 
Most inspection programs are implemented through privately owned and operated 


garages,auto car dealers service departments and service stations. This 


System works effectively since enough inspection stations may be designated 


in each community that owners may have their vehicles examined with a mini- 
mum delay and travel. Such designated stations already have facilities 
for conducting inspections with station owners incurring only minor expense 


to add any necessary additional test equipment. 
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The program pays for itself through the sale by the state of offi- 
cial inspection stickers to the licensed stations with a nominal inspect- 
ion fee paid by each motorist. Cost to the state is nominal since there 
is no need for constructing special buildings or to provide necessary 
personnel and test equipment. High quality inspections can be assured 
at state appointed stations by a rigid supervisory authority that can 
withdraw state sanction if the highest possible standards are not main- 
tained. Most dealerships and garages welcome the prestige of being de- 
signated official inspection stations as do large fleet owners whose 
garages may also be designated. MInspeétion stations owned and operated 
by the state are most effective in relatively small, densely populated 
states. New Jersey, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, employ this 
type of system. 

Motor vehicle statutes in all states require that vehicles be kept 
in safe operating condition. Our experience shows that the average 
motorist will not establish an effective maintenance program for his own 
vehicle without legal requirements that he do so. Appropriate legis- 
lation for motor vehicle inspection programs is clearly an unfilled 
responsibility that must be met. The Automotive Service Industry Asso- 
ciation has for many years sponsored and encouraged an active interest 
in automotive safety and, after years of study and investigation and 
cooperation with the states having periodical vehicle inspection, is 
dedicated to the enactment of legislation in all states as a solution 
to the problem of improved traffic safety. Our association stands ready 
to offer the knowledge of the entire automotive service industry to 
assist you and we are ready to furnish to your committee any technical 
data, safety standards, available service equipment, to do the job, 
as well as the experience of other states who have had effective legis- 
lation. Your committee has a grave responsibility to the people of the 
State of California and it is our desire. to be of assistance to you in 
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every way possible to bring about an orderly and sensible conclusion 
that we consider to be a very worthwhile and important undertaking. 
Thank you. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: What is the average cost of inspections in 
those states having programs at present? 

DANIEL J. HARTNETT: AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION. New 
Jersey's state operated system has a fee of $1.00 as part of their regis- 
tration fee. Pennsylvania's privately operated system is $1.50. They 
have various inspection periods during the year. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: Could you tell us in detail, what the inspect- 
ion consists of that they are actually performing? 

MR. HARTNETT: There are 27 vulnerable spots on an automobile, and 
it can be done. There seems to be considerable apprehension about time 
and about cost. Let me remind you that ten years ago with the advent of 
these washer stations it was debated, should it be $5.00 to wash a car 
or $2.00 or what? ‘Technology has provided the material that enables them 
to do a wash in about 3 to 5 minutes at only $1.00. Inspection legis- 
lation is on the same boat. In Memphis, Tennessee, there is a five 
lane service station, and a good inspection can be done in approximately 
5 minutes. We estimate about 12 inspections per hour, under normal cir- 
cumstances, That is a fair average of about five minutes per car on 
the lane. And contrary to what most of you believe, only four pieces of 
equipment are necessary to complete this entire inspection. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: Specifically, what do they inspect in what you 
believe to be the better inspection system now existing in other states? 
MR. PARKER: Reading from their manual, the items which must be 

inspected and conform to regulations are: registration, horn, mirror, 


windshield, steering, safety glass, exhaust system, flares, reflectors, 


brake hose, fire extinguishers, brakes, headlights, auxiliary headlights 


and foglights, rear lights, turn signals, clearance lights, identification 
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lights, sidelight markers, back-up lights and other lighting equipment 
and tires. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: Do I understand correctly that through some 
form of machinery which could be provided that a comprehensive inspection 
could be done in five minutes? 

MR. HARTNETT: Yes sir, with four pieces of equipment. All that 
lighting testing can be done almost instantaneously. The caster and 
camber of a car, which is vital to steering, can be done almost in- 
stantaneously. Relative to the manpower question in our industry, our 
mechanics! average age is 52 years; they are getting above the age of 
crawling over, under, in and around and through cars. This plan would 
absorb probably three to five thousand of this type of man -- men with 
brilliant knowledge of cars and of their functioning, but no longer 
physically able to do the mechanical work, but they could do inspecting. 
We have no worries on the manpower problem. 

MR. PARKER: To quote from Pennsylvania's report, "In 1928 we in- 
duced our Governor to proclaim a save-a-life campaign for the month of 
April. Auto dealers, repair shop owners and fleet omers, agreed to 
inspect equipment on vehicles in a voluntary campaign without charge." 
The result of this checkup on motor vehicle equipment was so outstanding 
that the Pennsylvania Legislature passed a law in 1929 making it mandatory 
to have vehicles inspected annually on a 30 day period on proclamation 
by the Governor, It soon became apparent that a 30 day period crowded 
our shops and did not give the mechanics enough time to do a thorough 
Job of inspecting and repairing. To correct this situation our law was 
amended in 1931 to extend the inspection period to three months. How- 
ever, it was not until 1937, twenty-three years ago, that it was amended 
to require two motor vehicle inspections annually and establish two 


three month periods in which inspections had to be made. 
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"At this time we also did away with the necessity for a Governor's 
proclamation preceding each inspection period, With over 4 million 
vehicles to inspect twice a year, we received many requests for separate 
periods for passenger and commercial motor car vehicle inspections and 
our law was amended again in 1953, to provide two inspection periods in 
each 12 month period for each passenger car and truck. Any person ap- 
prehended on the highway in the three month period following each semi- 
annual inspection is subject to a fine of $10 and $5.00 costs. ‘The 


arrests were very few when you consider that we inspected more than 8 





million vehicles annually. As a matter of fact, only $308,000 was collected 


in fines in 1957 and most of this was due to carelessness. 

"In 1958 we worked out a program of inspection for mobile home 
dealers. There are about 100 stations authorized for mobile home in- 
spections only." 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: ‘They started this thing out with a Governor's 
proclamation and not with legislation? 

MR. PARKER: That is correct. In 1928 they wanted to find out 
just how bad things were and they started out a voluntary program which 
caused a lot of cars to be inspected. After they found out how bad the 
situation was, they passed legislation to make it mandatory for annual 
inspection, which proves up the point again, that no doubt there are 
a lot of cars on the road in this state which have the same problem, 
Again quoting, "In Pennsylvania every vehicle is given a good physical 
examination every six months and you would be surprised at the number 
that require mechanical attention. The percentage would be quite high 
on headlights, brakes, steering and mufflers. You will very seldom see 
a Pennsylvania car with bad glass. In Pennsylvania we kill about 1700 
people a year on highways. If it were not for our inspection program we 
would kill another 150 to 200 a year. Even if you cut these figures in 
half we can say with good authority, although it is hard to prove, 
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inspections in Pennsylvania have saved over 3,000 lives." On how long 

it takes to examine a vehicle and how much it costs, this is their 
experience: "Our law does not specify a fee for inspection because we 
feel that this should be flexible. Frankly the inspection should be done 
at service department cost. This is the physical examination of the 
vehicle which requires approximately one-half hour to be properly done. 
Any work required to bring the vehicle up to standards permitting it to 
pass inspection should be done at regular customer labor rates and these 
charges should be listed separately on the invoice." 

We have a letter from the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, and they are 
very strongly in favor of motor vehicle inspection. We know for a fact 
that President Kennedy is hot on the subject of traffic safety and en- 
couraging states to look into it very extensively. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: In its privately operated inspection system, 
Pennsylvania seems to have something on the order of 12,000 inspection 
stations and yet, they do all this with 54 state administrative personnel. 
What they are getting, in this particular case, is a very small adminis- 
trative overhead from the standpoint of the state government itself and 
getting a whole lot of cooperation and technical ability from private 
operators. I think that point should be brought out because there is 
that question that we constantly face about building another gigantic 
bureau in the state. As I say, in Pennsylvania, my understanding is that 
they have 54 people budgeted for salaries, etc., in the motor vehicle 
inspection process that they use there, and furthermore, and you can 
correct me in this if I am wrong, I understand that in their stickers 
from the state this money in turn pays all of the administrative over- 
head of the 54 personnel plus. In other words, it doesn't necessarily 


make money, but it doesn't lose any money either. 






MR. PARKER: The Pennsylvania inspection division consists of 
50 employees, and they have 54 state police assigned to this division 
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to maintain direct contact with the 12,000 plus stations to insure com- 
pliance with the regulations. They do it at a very low cost. How effect- 
ive it is I don't know, but at least on the basis of our investigation 
of the 18 states that have compulsory inspection or periodic inspection, 
4t would seem to me that there has been enough experience so that a 
sensible and reasonable plan could be established in California. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: Do you suppose it might be possible for you and 
your colleagues and others who have testified here to informally get 
together and make some proposals to the committee detailing what you 
might consider to be a model bill? 

MR. PARKER: We'd like very much to have the opportunity. 

ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: I drove my car into a garage after buying 
a set of tires and I was to get the wheels aligned as part of my service. 
I drove around to the area where they align wheels and they took hold 
of the fender and said the shocks were gone and there was no use to 
align the wheels without new shocks. New shocks are $45.00. I took my 
car back to the dealer who sold it to me and they said there was nothing 
wrong with the shocks and they wouldn't sell me shocks. Now if this 
were an inspection place, I sure would have been buying new shocks. I 
haven't bought them yet. I've driven several thousand miles since. Are 
we going to pass laws which open the way for that kind of epivattent 

MR. PARKER: Before you appointed an official inspection station 
there's certain rules and regulations that they must follow and there 
would have to be a very stiff penalty for violation of any of the ethics 
of the program. There is a certain amount of prestige involved in being 
appointed an official station and along with it goes a responsibility 
to follow the ethics of the profession. 

MR. HARTNETT: Probably the solution of that particular factor is 
to get the repairs and replacements elsewhere, because friendship does 
cease where money is involved, in all walks of life. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN KILPATRICK: If they're going to inspect and they're 
going to repair, I can see they are going to be prosperous. I can tell 
that. 

MR. HARTNETT: It's dangerous to put the inspection of vehicles in 
the hands of thousands of garage men, car dealers, people like that. Not 
because they're incapable, not because they're dishonest, but because 
they don't have the dedication that is necessary. We know what's trans- 
pired in the past, but we don't know what's going to happen in the future. 
By 1970 we'll have in the neighborhood of a hundred and twelve million 
licensed drivers. In 1960 the physical, tangible, measurable property 
damage loss resulting from vehicle accidents was six billion dollars, 

In 1975 seven hundred thousand more of our families and friends and 
business associates will have met death on the highways. Seven hundred 
thousand between now and 1975. 

I think this problem is number one in America today. Fallout, 
smog, or anything else, can't compare in hazards and in dangers with 
this automobile loss. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BANE: All these deaths you're quoting are not strictly 
from defective automobiles? 

MR. HARTNETT: No, they're from automobile hazards. For example, 
of the 90 thousand killed in all accidents in 1960, 40 thousand were 
killed in automobile accidents. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BANE: Is it also your recommendation that the inspection 
Station be separate from the repair station? 

MR. HARTNETT: Completely and thoroughly. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BANE: Would it also be your recommendation that anyone 
making an inspection would issue a signed report so that if he were to 


Sign a false report then we would have means of checking him and removing 
his license? 





MR. HARTNETT: Yes. What you're doing is creating a new economy, 
creating a new industry of probably 30 or 40 million dollars in the state 
of California only for the purpose of inspecting. We know how much equip- 
ment is necessary, we know the automobiles, we have every factor available 
within our knowledge except the ability to do, and the ability to do, 
must always preceed the doing. 

I like this idea of an inspection industry, a complete and separate 
industry, just like repairing automobiles is an industry. I think in 
that way we eliminate the dangers of collusion, the dangers of human 
frailties and everything else that goes along with the problem. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: In this state we have approximately 8-4 
million vehicles registered. Is that reasonably correct? 

MR. HARTNETT: Yes, as of January 1, 1961, you had 6,751,313 passen- 
ger cars, 982,800 trucks, 759,000 trailers, 75,500 motorcycles, a total 
of 8,569,295. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Is it reasonable to say that we have approxi- 
mately a million automobiles on our roads and highways that are from 
out of state? 

MR. HARTNETT: Yes, we have some figures on that. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Have you given any consideration to doing 
something about the visitors from out of state? 

MR. HARTNETT: Yes. We propose 17 port-of-entry stations, 17 major 
entrances into this state, each with one inspection lane. We also propose 
floating safety lanes. For example, one for Del Norte, Siskiyou and 
Trinity Counties, one for Modoc, Lassen, Sierra, and Plumas, another for 
Glenn, Colusa and Lake, and so on. My estimate cost for the equipment 
for these stations will be $6,500. 

And as far as manpower is concerned, it would be a magnificent 


method of employing these elderly people using their techniques of above 


the years after they have lost it below the years. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: This will take in all vehicles, all trucks? 
MR. HARTNETT: No, I think there should be some consideration given 





to exempting fleet operators who do their own inspecting and maintain 
their own shops. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: Would you favor giving the authority to the 
highway patrol and letting them make the inspections? 

MR. HARTNETT: If the state is going to do it, you are going to be 
faced with a personnel problem because you are going to need approximately 


400 safety lanes scattered around the state. We estimate 1800 inspectors 


























being employed and we anticipate two inspections a year. January, February, 
March, and April would be intensive inspection and then beginning again 
in July, August, September and October. That would leave May and June, 
November and December in which a study could be made for re-evaluation 
of equipment and rehabilitation. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BELOTTI: If the patrol had the personnel and equipment 
would you favor such a program? 


HARTNETT: Yes, by all means. 





ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: About the personal cost, about the individual 
car owners reluctance to assume costs of inspection and costs of necessary 
repairs, the cost of inspection and repairs is infinitesimal compared 
to the decrease in insurance premiums that would accrue in bodily injury 
and property damage clauses in an insurance policy. When the motorists 
put out ten or fifteen dollars for inspection and repair of a car they 
possibly will save thirty or forty dollars in the long run in the reduc- 
tion of their premium because all insurance is predicated on loss ex- 
perience, Once you bring down the accident record, down comes the pre- 
miums, 

MR. HARTNETT: I believe that licensing vehicles and including it 


in the personal property tax has been one of the most progressive, most 
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magnificent pieces of legislation ever enacted. The cost of this in- 
spection should likewise be at that point and then you have no problem 
of different folks handling it, and you minimize the effort, you can 
reduce your personnel, 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: I think it would be helpful to the committee 
if all of those who are concerned with the subject more or less pro- 
fessionally would supply this committee with an informal memorandum 
suggesting what they believe to be the minimum requirements for a use- 
ful and productive bill. 

MR. HARTNETT: Mr. Hamilton has already suggested it and he has 
taken the initiative of calling us all together for that specific pur- 
pose. And I think between now and the first of the year we will have 
some very specific and definite suggestions to submit to the committee. 

MR. EARL J. CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA TRAFFIC SAFETY FOUNDATION: 

Mr, Beaver almost made my speech on the matter of coordination. On the 
matter of periodic motor vehicle inspection I don't think any of us are 
here today to say that we are for it or against any specific bill or any 
specific blueprint that has been presented so far. Most all organizations 


that are interested in traffic safety throughout the United States are 


interested in and generally approve the broad concept of some kind of 


vehicle inspection, and you get into trouble with the complexities of 
the actual administration of the type of bill and how it would fit in 
a specific state. 

I suppose I could be accused of trying to postpone or delay by just 
throwing a note of concern in the speed with which we might approach 
this important goalpost. I am talking now about the timetable, and I 
have heard it mentioned both informally and in the testimony that we 
might even be ready to present this at "x" date, 1962 or 1963. I think 


it is far more important to the people of the state of California and 
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to the deliberations of the legislature to have a good bill, carefully 
thought out and carefully documented, and carefully subjected to all the 





exposure possible for public acceptance than to try to rush into some- 





It's an old adage that everybody says that their state 







thing pellmell. 
is different than any other state. You can go to Pennsylvania and they 


say, "we're different." You go to Florida and they say, "we're different, 






etc." And in some ways, I think we have to recognize that in one or two 





















aspects the state of California is different from some of these other 
states, whether it's old shoe or not. We're exploring new fields in motor 
vehicle pollution control, emanating from authority of the legislature. 
That's one of the things we probably would want to fit into this pattern, 
somewhere in the right position in the ultimate legislation because it 
is a part of motor vehicle inspection and it will become so, more and 
more, as the findings of the Pollution Control Board are translated into 
action, 

The other thing that I'd like to mention is the need for citizen 


public support. We've talked about Pennsylvania and we've even picked 





certain tidbits out of the Pennsylvania plan. I have this tome by Mr. 
Edwin W. Parkinson, Assistant General Manager of the Pennsylvania Auto- 
motive Association. The important thing is that the status of the 
Pennsylvania Motor Vehicle Inspection System as of today, came about by 
evolution. It started in 1928, it was amended in 1929, it was reorganized 
in 1931, it was reorganized in 1935, again in 1937, again in 1942, again 
in 1948, again in 1953, and again in 1957. What they have today is the 
result of more than twenty years' work. We're going to have to more or 
less do this by evolution. I don't think we'll do it by the push button 
System under any conditions. 


I'll give you one good example of it. In 1942, it was my lot to 






be the Director of Safety in the state of Washington. At that time, 
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motor vehicle inspection was in jeopardy all over the United States 
because of the old gasoline rationing problem. The Governor of the state 
of Washington asked for a fact-finding survey in that state, with the idea 
of what to do about motor vehicle inspection. We had state owned and 
state operated inspection and had been in effect for approximately five 
years. As a result of the survey and as a result of no public support 

and no public acceptance, somewhat stimulated by conditions of war 

it's true, but as a result of all that, motor vehicle inspection in 
Washington was chloroformed in the fall of 1942 and here nineteen and 

a half years later, it still hasn't come to. Devoid of this coordination 
and devoid of public acceptance the state of California would be shadow 
boxing in trying to develop something that looked good on paper but didn't 
have all of these other elements. 

I do not agree with some of the testimony that has been given on 
State owned and state operated stations. In my experience, for what it 
may be worth, I have not seen a state owned and state operated type of 
operation in a complex state that has actually worked. This is pretty 
much on the basis of personal and professional contacts that we have in 
these places and asking them what their opinion is on it. 

We've had a lot of costs bandied around in the testimony today, 
and I realize that it's necessary but, nevertheless, it can be very muchly 
misunderstood and it can hurt with improper interpretation. When we 
start talking millions, on millions, on millions, and I think psycholo- 
gically at this time as a part of the step by step development, that it 
could do us some harm. In the state of Pennsylvania they charge $1.00 
to $1.50 to $2.00, and I'm sure that if this thing was presented origin- 
ally in Pennsylvania as costing $5.00 or $3.00 or $4.00 per inspect- 
ion, it would have been tossed right out the window and they would never 
have reached the point where they are today. I just throw that out as 


a comment of caution. 
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Those are some of the practicalities with which we have to deal 
in developing this public support. There are many resources in California 
that could assist your committee: the Advisory Committee on Motor Vehicle 
legislation, the Commonwealth Club, our organization, and many organi- 
zations are ready to help in the matter of providing a coordinated 
resource, let's not do a rush job. If the thing is worthwhile let's 
take a long look at it, let's build solidly from the ground up and 
let's not do something to the concept that's going to set us back 20 
years in California. 

MR, CHARLES HUNT, AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
Whatever interpretation you may place on my testimony, the Automobile 
Club is not against employment of the elderly and is not against new 
industry in the state of California, since those seem to be some of the 
side benefits that will flow from such a program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: Those side benefits are allegations, at the 


moment. 


MR. HUNT: If there are merits in this program which will contribute 


to highway safety in California, commensurate with the costs and burdens 
that go along with such a program, then, of course, it should be con- 
sidered and possibly with favor. In the past 25 years in which this 
subject has been considered, there have been a number of objections to 
an inspection program which has been considered relevant by interim 
committees and by other people in California concerned with highway 
safety. I would like to leave with the committee a document that we 
prepared in 1959, which summarized those objections. 

We, too, are interested in determining whether or not there are 
merits in this suggestion of compulsory inspection and have been trying 
to gather information from various sources which will be helpful for us 
to determine in our own minds whether or not there would be any reason 
for us to change our past position which has been in opposition to 


a 





a compulsory inspection, 

Mr. Sorenson referred to the death rate per 100 million vehicle 
miles in those states which have vehicle inspection as compared to the 
vehicle death rate average in those states that do not have vehicle 
inspection. This figure should be looked at because there are many 
things that contribute to the death rate statistic, such as traffic 
enforcement, drivers' licensing administration, driver education and 
highway engineering. It is interesting to note that 35% of those states 
that do have inspection programs have a higher death rate statistic 
than California. If you look at the top 20 states you will find that 
while 11 of them do have vehicle inspection programs, 9 of them do not. 
I think this raises the question as to whether or not there is anything 
conclusive about the death rate statistic. 

What statistics are available indicating the number of accidents 
that are caused by mechanical defects? You have heard Mr. Hamilton 
quote Dr. Mosley at Harvard as to the lack of such statistics; you 
have heard Mr. Parker quote five reasons why we don't have accurate 
statistics as to how many accidents are caused by mechanical defects. 
If we do not know what these statistics are, doesn't that indicate that 
perhaps our first quest should be along the lines of what contribution 
are mechanical defects making to highway accidents before we consider 
a multi-million dollar program aimed at correcting a percentage of 
which we are uncertain. With regard to inspection doing some good, 

I don't think anybody could deny that some good would come of it. 
The question is and the issue is whether or not the benefits to be 


derived are commensurate with the economic burdens that are necessary 


for the establishment of such a program. In our opinion, there has not 
been submitted conclusive evidence that would indicate that the benefits 
to be derived from such a program would be commensurate with the cost. 
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I don't want to leave the impression that simply because we have main- 
tained a position for 25 years that we are going to be that way forever. 


It would be premature to say whether we are, or are not, going to sup- 

















port legislation if it occurs in 1963. We intend to give you all the 


In all fairness I am sure you would find that 





information that we get. 
the Association of Casualty Underwriters would favor motor vehicle 
inspection legislation. 
One of the problems we have is the lack of a real exhaustive study 


Mr. Hartnett indicated he wished he could get into 






















of the program. 





legislative work more often but it was just the other day that I was 
looking over the program which he was conducting back in 1950 for in- 
spection programs before the legislature, and I failed to detect anything 
new this morning from the information that was presented in 1950. 
What are the true statistics of vehicles that do fail inspection? 
Well, whatever it 





We've heard testimony today, it's one out of six. 





is, that ought to be determined and then we ought to consider the type 
of defects that are primarily found in vehicle inspections and then 
determine what the relationship is of this type defect to accidents? 
For example, if I understand the inspection statistics correctly, most 
of the defects have to do with the lighting systems. If that is so, 
then what contribution are lighting defects making to highway accidents? 
You've got to know some of these things in considering a vehicle in- 
spection program. 

Mr, Campbell said that perhaps we shouldn't talk too much about 
the cost, that might tend to hinder the program. Mr. Guthridge indicated 
that he thought it would be around $3.00. Mr. Hamilton says it will be 
$5.00 and then they say this is all right because it will be self- 
liquidating. I don't know what they mean; I assume they mean that 
taxes wouldn't pay it, but the motor vehicle owner would pay it. 
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Well, I don't know what difference it makes whether you channel the 
money from the motorists' pocket to the tax collector and back to the 
inspection stations, or whether he pays it directly to the inspection 
station. The fact of the matter is, he is going to have to pay out 
money and based on their figures, some sixty to eighty millions of 
dollars. I think we've got to talk about that before we talk about 
an inspection program. To repeat, will the benefits derived from the 
expenditure of sixty millions of dollars be commensurate with the 
expenditure of that kind of money in highway safety? In highway safety, 
not in employment for the old age, not in new industry for the state, 
but in highway safety. We are told that in five minutes you're going 
to be able to inspect brakes, steering system, lights, windows, 
mirrors, tires, etc., etc., at a nominal cost. Well that may be; and 
if it's so, then we ought to know; but if it's not so, we ought to 
know too, 

The highway patrol budget is 35 million dollars a year, the 
Department of Motor Vehicles budget is 30 million dollars a year. I'm 
just wondering if the California Highway Patrol and the Department of 


Motor Vehicles would say, "we don't need any more money for traffic 


enforcement, we don't need any more money for driver education and 
we don't need any more money for driver license administration." We 
know, as a result of our experience in California, that these things 
have had an effect on highway safety. We don't need more money for 
things we know about, but we sure do need 80 millions of dollars for 
something we aren't sure will accomplish anything in highway safety. 
I think you've got to take a look at those things. 

ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: I don't care personally about your contemp- 
tuous disregard of statistics, but statistics impress most rational 
minded men. The statistics say the death rate per one hundred million 
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miles in Massachusetts is 4.2, in New Jersey it's 4.5; in Pennsylvania 
it's 6.9; in California it's 8.1. The death rate per one hundred thou- 


sand population in those respective states, runs from 9.4 to 29.2 in 





California. The cost of the highway patrol: 35 Million dollars; it's 







worth 75 million dollars to save lives. All through my history in the 





legislature, they've asked for 150 patrolmen and they were lucky if 











they got 25. There was opposition. 
MR. HUNT: I have no contemptuous disregard for accurate and 
factual statistics. First of all, the death rate in California in 
1960 was 5.3. Secondly, in Connecticut without inspection it was 2.8. 
In Illinois without inspection it was 4.2. In Iowa without inspection 


it was 4.4. In Maryland without inspection it was 4.5. In Minnesota 



















without inspection it was 4.6. I'm not saying the death rate statistic 
is something to be totally disregarded, but is it conclusive? 
ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: I think the point Mr. Hunt is attempting to 


make is that, very much like Mr. Campbell, there are compelling reasons — 





that we should move with caution in this field. 


MR. HUNT: We do want to proceed with caution and that's why, as 








long as others 





are raising these statistics in support of legislation, 
we think it only honest and fair that a total look be taken at them. 
New Jersey is cited as the prime example and in the last five years 
New Jersey has had a 15% reduction in its death rate. California has 
had a 17% reduction without inspection. Now it's very true that New 
Jersey has 2.9 death rate, and we have 5.3, but is it vehicle inspec- 
tion that does it? Or is it something else? If my memory is correct, 
the speed limit in New Jersey is a maximum of 50 miles per hour. 
Perhaps it would be helpful if we had a 50 mile per hour speed limit. I'm 

& not advocating that one way or the other, I'm just suggesting that it 

may have some bearing on it. 
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Maybe the highway engineering has some bearing on it. Maybe the 


drivers' license administration program has some bearing on the death 





rate statistics. Surely it does, we know it does. Well what bearing 





does vehicle inspection have on it? 
We hope that your committee will give this subject its very care- 
ful consideration and will not be swayed by the generalizations of those 
organizations which seem to be willing to support compulsory vehicle 


inspection merely because it sounds like a good idea, but without re- 























gard for whether the facts indicate that it is a sound program. We 
urge your careful attention to appropriate factual information prior 


to arriving at final conclusions. We will be most pleased to forward 





to you the results of our inquiries as they become available. 
ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: Is this what you're saying; that if we are 
going to ask the motorists of California to spend somewhere between 
17 million and 170 million dollars a your on motor vehicle inspection, 
that this should cause a corresponding decrease in the accident ex- 
perience in this state? 
MR. HUNT: At the very least a corresponding decrease. 
ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: There might be other areas where we could 
spend this kind of money that might show a greater decrease in accident 
experience? 

MR. HUNT: There might well be, and those should be considered. 

MR, ARTHUR WINSTON, CALIFORNIA PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION, 

We have been in this inspection field for eight years, and perhaps 
some information that we have gained might be of some use to the com- 
mittee in their deliberations on this apparently very complex subject. 
1953 was the first full year that the Public Utilities Commission 

% entered into the field of vehicle inspection and preventive maintenance. 
During the years 1953 to 1960 the number of casualties of the carriers 
ee ia. 






operating under the Commission's safety jurisdiction has decreased 53%. 












The number of miles run by the carriers under the Commission's safety 


jurisdiction has increased by 50%. The number of carriers under the 





Commission's safety jurisdiction has increased by approximately 50%. 
Contrasting this information you will note that we use a casualty 





rate rather than a fatality rate. This is in recognition of the fact 
that a casualty rate is a far more realistic appraisal of a safety pro- 


gram because the difference between an injury and a fatality is often 













nothing more than luck or an extra turn of the wheel. The National 
Safety Council itself has indicated that a casualty rate is far more 
accurate and particularly they stay with the fatality rate because of 


the public impact. You can talk about dead people and you can talk 





about injured people and the impact of dead people is greater. They 









have said publicly that the casualty rate is the rate that is of the 
maximum accuracy insofar as determining accident prevention. 
If we convert the fatality rate for California in general for all 
vehicles and all trucks as published by the California Highway Patrol, 






the 1953 casualty rate was 213 casualties per 100 million miles. In 






1960, the casualty rate was 226 per hundred million miles, or an in- 















crease of 6%. The statistics on a fatality basis show an improvement 
of approximately 20%. We have a 20% decrease in fatalities. However, 
we have had a 6% increase in casualties. I wish to point this out be- 
cause the entire proposition which I have to propose here is predicated 
on a casualty rate. This dramatic decrease of casualties must be ap- 
proached with caution because the Commission does other things beside 
inspect vehicles and insist that carriers maintain an adequate mainten- 
ance program, 

I had intended to touch lightly on each one of these so that you 


gentlemen may be able to place the question of inspection and preventive 
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maintenance in its proper perspective to the entire program. The Com- 


mission has broken the field of safety into five different parts. And 





it is difficult to evaluate the accident preventive work in the entire 
program in these parts. They are all interchanged, they are all integral. 
We require certain safety devices and we require that other safety devices 
which are part and parcel of the vehicle code and of the vehicle itself be 
maintained and in working condition at all times, and of course, this would 
include windshield wipers, defrosters, fire extinguishers, and so forth. 
We then go into the general mechanical condition of the vehicle, and these 
are determined by inspection. We check the running gear, the springs, the 
steering, the exhaust emissions, the frame, the coupling device between 
the units, the tires, wheels, the tow bar, and so forth. And we have a 
special mechanical section devoted to brakes. Various preventive devices 
are required: One-way check valve, tractor protection valve, a relay 
emergency valve on the trailer, adequate parking brake, low air pressure 
warning signals, etc. These requirements have been in effect since 1952, 
and all of these things are now in the Vehicle Code. 

We pay particular attention to the general foundation brakes, the 
brake shoes, the brake drums, and the component parts that actually 
Stop the truck. The foundation brake system itself must be well main- 
tained. We are concerned about the lining, we are concerned about brake 
bounce, which means that each wheel shall do its share of the braking 
and in so doing, stop the vehicle at its absolute minimum distance. Some- 
one this morning mentioned that the minimum standards set up in the 





Vehicle Code are minimal and they are very minimal. Those are not 





A large heavy truck is allowed to 








desirable standards at any point. 





go 50 feet at 20 miles an hour. We can take the average truck and by 






modernizing its air plumbing and by maintaining the foundation brakes, 





stop it in 35 feet. We have done this without fail time after time. 
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We are concerned about slack adjusters, are the means of adjusting 








the brakes. We are concerned about cam bushings, brake drums and the 


adjustment of brakes, because on a heavy duty vehicle the adjustment of 







brakes can dramatically affect its stopping distance. A vehicle that 
cannot stop legally may stop legally and well within the limit if he 







merely adjusts his brakes. This is an idiosyncracy of air brakes. It 


has to do with lag time of the application of air brakes. 





















We are very much concerned about drivers. To begin with, they 
must be licensed properly by D.M.V, be 21 years of age, have had ex- 
perience which qualifies them for the type of service which the carrier 
puts him in, have a physical examination, have training if they are to 
drive new equipment, or to operate new safety devices, and have training 
in the field of transportation of dangerous articles. 
Discussing preventive maintenance, you will note that I passed out 
a blue form issued for the inspection of a bus terminal and bus equip- 
& ment. Each form will take care of four buses. The yellow sheet takes 
care of one truck or trailer cenbination, We can enter as many as five 
different units on this and in the sequence in which they are hooked up. 
The items indicate the manner and what is checked, the conclusions 
that are drawn. We do this with vehicles on a regular basis. We get to 
every carrier within a year. The pink sheet is an inspection of com- 
pliance of a carrier of the other factors: physical accommodations, the 
excess hour reports of drivers, and the performance and preventive main- 
tenance. The green sheet is an accident report which carriers must file 
with the Commission if they have an accident and property damage of 
$250.00 or more, any injury or any fatality and it's from these forms 
that we compile our accident statistics. The next form is the physical 
examination for drivers. You will note that essentially most of these 
seven forms pertain to our working forms and place no burden on the 
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carrier except for the maintenance of the physical examination form and 
the reporting of accidents. 

3 Now in the practical application of how this works, this indication 
is on the doorjam of every car in the state of California, more than 
likely. It's a lubrication sticker. It does a little more than that. 
It tells you the date and the mileage at which you lubricated your car 
and I doubt very much if there's any gentleman on this committee that 


could tell me when his next lubrication is due without looking at the 


sticker. It also tells you when your automatic transmission was drained 
and when it's due again, your transmission and differential, air cleaner, 
wheels packed, oil filter, spark plugs, this sort of thing. It's on 
every vehicle and it is the most elementary form of preventive mainten- 
ance program and it will suffice in most cases. Now if you add to this 
certain segments of brake safety we have then an acceptable maintenance 
program insofar as those carriers under the Commission's jurisdiction. 

I have here several samples which the committee may wish to see of 
the types of preventive maintenance forms. It can vary from a simple 
notebook for a small carrier to a rather elaborate thing depending upon 
the needs of the carrier. These forms and records and systems do several 
things. They make it possible for the shop to plan the work in accord- 
ance with the time available to the equipment, because essentially the 
equipment must earn money in order to pay for the operation of the 
company. : 

We require that a vehicle be lubricated and inspected at adequate 
intervals for the type of operation of the vehicle. The commercial 
vehicle will operate somewhere in excess of 10,000 miles a month; 
therefore, we must have the maintenance form predicated on the proper 
mileage or the proper date depending upon the type of operation that 
the carrier has. It's very simple in the practical application. The 
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first inspection, or the primary inspection is called an "A" inspection. 
The carrier sets up the amount of miles that depends upon his type of 


operation. He will lubricate the vehicle at that point. He will also 





do these things: check oil pressure, check all tires, check the wheels, 





and studs, and lug nuts, check the battery, check the electrical system, 
check for oil and water leaks, adjust brakes and check for air leaks. 
This is done on a basis usually not to exceed 4,000 miles for heavy duty 


vehicles. Now the second time that is done, we run into a "B" inspec- 





tion which is all these things plus these things: usually just an oil 
change; a filter change on the engine, check front end assembly, looseness 
and wear. In order to save time, it probably will suffice for me to say 


as they get progressively greater they run from, "B" to "C" to "D", 









Each time, of course, all the preceding things will be done. That would 





be called a major inspection. Now we require all carriers to maintain 
a system like this. 


Now let me say at this point, we have a bureaucracy of six indivi- 





duals in the state that check over 45,000 vehicles. We have almost 900 















carriers operating 45,000 vehicles. Each carrier is maintaining a set 





We will then check the records 





of records like this or equivalent to it.. 
to see if they're in order to see that equipment is maintained, or at 
least, to determine if they professed to maintain it. Then we spot check 
the vehicles, and to an experienced eye the condition of the vehicles will 
reflect the accuracy of these records. If they do not, then other action 
is taken which I can go into in a moment. 

This kit demonstration was developed by the staff in 1956; with it 
we can hook into the air brakes system between the two units and determine 
the operating efficiency of every brake component on the vehicle and I 
€ wish to stress the fact these are not bench tests, these are not labora- 
tory tests, these are tests on the vehicles. We know exactly what's 
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going on in each brake component part of the vehicle by using that kit. 






We can check a vehicle in full with this kit and all the items on the 


sheet in 20 minutes. That's any combination of vehicles from two to 






five. We need one man to help us, and that's invariably the driver and 
all he does is operate the brake pedal at our direction. 
The staff developed the other unit demonstration in 1957, which is 







a timing device. With that device we can time the amount of brake appli- 







cation time, what I previously called brake lag: the moment that you 


put your foot on the brake to the moment that the brake at the furthermost 






axle becomes effective to the thousands of a second. This kit has now 


been adopted by a manufacturer in a modified form and is available to 







any carrier operator for the grand total of $25.00. ‘The other kit, the 


















timing device, has been sent to the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
is now in their recommended manual, With the aid of these devices, with 
the aid of the technology that was previously mentioned, we have speeded 
up our operating procedures. Now many carriers have set this kit, this 
brake testing kit, in permanent form. By spot checking the vehicles and 
determining from that the accuracy of the maintenance program, we are 
able to conclusively say the records are dependable, or they are not 
dependable. 

I have here two confidential working files of actual carriers taken 
by me yesterday in San Francisco from the file. On a Saturday morning 
in November 1960, a terminal equipment inspection was made at the San 
Francisco terminal of a major carrier operating in excess of 200 heavy 
duty vehicles. We didn't like what we saw and a letter was sent to them 
which in essence spelled out what we found wrong. Out of 39 vehicles 
we found 75 mechanical discrepancies and we were required to place two 
of them out of service. We directed him to inspect his own fleet to 
bring it back into compliance. We then received subsequent to him all 
these forms covering over 200 vehicles, approximately 20 days later. 
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So in a sense we're doing what one of the previous speakers said, we're 







requiring carriers to set up their own inspection program. What we 


essentially do is determine the accuracy of what they're doing by inspec- 








ting their vehicles and by inspecting the records. A carrier is directed 
to inspect and repair his entire fleet and furnish this office with a 


progress report every 30 days until the job is complete and in no event 










to take longer than 90 days. This goes on until the entire program is 


completed. 





This is the way it works; this is the way we manage to do 
it with six people. 
The best available statistics, as published by the Casualty 


Underwriters, indicates that mechanical failure is the causative factor 





in 6% of over-all motor accidents. The Interstate Commerce Commission 




















say in 15% of all vehicle accidents which they investigate, the causative 
factor is mechanical failure. 

We do all our inspection on the carriers' premise with several view- 

ae points an mind. Most important we keep an unsafe vehicle off the highway 

to start with. Secondly, where we do find a discrepancy in mechanical 
failure on the part of the vehicle we can take action where it originated, 
which is a breakdown in the mechanical system of the carrier itself. It 
does little good to talk to the driver when a breakdown occurred somewhere 
in the shop. We feel that it's far more economical and far more physically 
possible to cover 45,000 vehicles in this manner by attacking the source 
of the problem, which is the mechanical program. So I can state unequi- 
vocally that with regard to our safety program and tying it in with the 
mechanical preventive maintenance program, which is required, vehicle 
inspection is an indispensable part of our over-all program. 

ASSEMBLYMAN BEAVER: We've very grateful for your comprehensive re- 
view of the activities of the Public Utilities Commission and its truck 


inspection program, and I think you have given us a great deal of food 
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for thought with respect to the success of your own program and the 
operation of commercial vehicles in California. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: Some years ago we had an occasion to look 
into the operation of the inspection service that Public Utilities offered 
and there was some question whether you could adequately or were adequate 
at that time to do the job. Are you maintaining that six inspectors are 
adequately servicing all of the carriers in the state? 

MR. WINSTON: I do maintain that, yes sir. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: I don't question your statements here, but we 
found at that time, that the six certainly were not giving adequate 
service at that time, and there was some question whether this service 
should be in the Public Utilities command at all. 

MR. WINSTON: Well, I don't understand the premise on which it was 
determined. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: ‘They are not set up in the first place to do 
inspection service, and you could not possibly adequately service all of 
the commercial carriers in this state with six people. 

MR. WINSTON: We don't attempt to, sir. We only have 900 carriers. 
There are over 15,000 commercial carriers. 

ASSEMBLYMAN RUMFORD: I think that your statistics are wonderful, 
but I still think that there is much to be demanded of a real inspection 
service for this growing state. It just seems to me that if you didn't 
have sufficient personnel then, you don't have them now. 

MR. WINSTON: I understand your viewpoint, sir, and I realize it is 
hard for you to believe, but as I can recall the statistics, the staff 
inspected something around 8,000 vehicles last year, and disclosed some- 


thing like 6,000 items of non-compliance. We made our inspections of 


every carrier within 4 year. 






MR. BERT TRASK: CALIFORNIA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION; 
From the testimony this morning I took it that everybody was pretty 
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much in agreement that they should take the trucks out of this annual 
inspection, and I am certainly in accord with it because first of all 
most of them are fleet operators and they carry on their own maintenance 
program and they have to because of the great number of miles they operate. 


They have to check those trucks every trip. They don't check them twice 

























a year, they check them all the time. The driver checks it before he 

takes it out. The mechanic checks it. When the driver brings it in he 
writes up a sheet saying exactly what is wrong with the truck, the same 
thing they do with buses. 





This preventive maintenance program that Mr. Winston spoke of isn't 
anything new. We had it way back in 1930 when I was in the bus business, 
and it has grown better every year. You have to do that sort of thing 
to stay in business in the trucking industry, because your equipment is 
probably worth $30,000 a combination. You can't afford to have accidents. 
I think there are a couple of things that probably you should look 
at, though, with regard to this annual or compulsory inspection of vehicles 
It was brought out that it is going to cost the people of the state of 
California $80 million dollars, and in my opinion, it would probably 
cost more than that because you don't only add the cost of the physical 
inspection but you have to add in all the time and everything that the 
person has to take to drive the vehicle down there; wait while it is 
being inspected and so forth. The highway patrol figures for last year 
showed some 4-3% of the accidents were caused by mechanical failure, 
and you never will cut it out entirely by this annual inspection. [If 
you were to spend say, $18 million dollars in tripling the personnel of 
the highway patrol, I venture to say you would reduce the accident per- 
centage by probably 30%. 
e Another factor is the mileage involved. I spoke about the trucks 
running these high mileages and how we have to inspect them every trip. 
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We have to do that. Now, if you have a housewife and lots of families 
have two cars now, some of them have three, the housewife drives the 


car 1,000 or 2,000 miles a year. Now that car doesn't need two inspections 





a year. On the other hand, if you have a fellow who is driving 50,000 
or 75,000 miles a year, his car should be inspected more than twice a 
year. So I think there are a lot of things that have to be looked at — 
here before any definite action is taken. We are talking about something 
that is going to make a lot of people mad and we don't know that it is 
going to do what some people claim it will do. My information is that 
it will do some good, but I think you could spend the money to a lot 
greater advantage someplace else. 

MR, WALTER LUNSFORD, AUTO INDUSTRIES HIGHWAY SAFETY COMMITTEE, 

Our committee is a national committee sponsored by the automotive 
and allied industries and their dealers, specifically the automobile 
tire manufacturers and the Automobile Dealers' Association and the 
national tire dealers and retreads. At a recent meeting in Michigan 
of a committee such as yours, it is interesting to note that the two 
negative organizations were the truckers' association and the automo- 
bile club. Our committee's sole objective and function is to work 
toward continued cooperative industry and dealer support for traffic 
safety. 

Since 1947 the Auto Industries Highway Safety Committee has 
sponsored voluntary vehicle safety check programs, specifically the 
annual May vehicle safety check program in cooperation with the National 
Safety-.Council. In 1961, more than 3,400 safety check programs were 
planned by cities, counties, schools, industrial plants, commercial 


fleets, post office departments and military installations in the 32 






States that do not require periodic motor vehicle inspection by law. 






More than 3-4 million vehicles were checked, For more detailed infor- 





mation, I will leave with you a copy of our press release on this 
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program, Our experience in these programs, as well as the data developed 


in official inspection programs, shows that drivers cannot be relied 





upon to voluntarily keep their vehicles in safe operation condition. We 
have personally talked with car owners at check lanes and are amazed at 
the number who state that they were unaware of the unsafe condition of 
their vehicles and were grateful for what had been disclosed to them. 
And in a recent national survey thousands of drivers were interviewed 


on their driving ability and 98% of them said that they were either 
























better than or superior drivers. This means that in any kind of pro- 
gram designed to improve driver ability, you are already hitting at a 
stone wall because most people think they are better drivers anyway. 
The next factor involved with traffic safety has to do with our 
highways, and we are building those as fast as funds can be provided. 


The third factor has to do with the vehicle and the vehicle has 





been ignored for a number of years. A long time ago, there was a philo- 
sophy that after you have done everything else, then start action on 
improving the maintenance or the condition of the vehicle. In 1960 our 
committee published jointly with the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators a booklet, "Why Periodic Motor Vehicle Inspec- 
tion." And there is a publication called, “Motor Vehicle Inspection 
Approved," which is put out jointly by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the American Association of Motor Vehicles 
Administrators. So you are correct when you say that the casualty and 
surety companies are in favor of this. 

A recent study completed by Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute on the causative factors of traffic collisons, found that 
29% of the vehicles involved in fatal accidents had poor mechanical 
conditions and that the vehicle was a factor. And the President's 


Committee for Traffic Safety states that a concerted continuing effort 
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should be made, including organized, informed, citizens' support, to 
establish sound inspection programs in all states and that this should 
be done after studies have been made. 


Accident statistics are unreliable, as has already been brought 





out here, and provide data on only a minimum number of accidents which 





involve unsafe vehicles. There is a lack of uniform accident reporting; 
those who make the report sometimes are unqualified; the automobile is 
many times demolished beyond finding any of these facts; the tendency 
of accident investigators to concentrate on the driver and driving con- 


ditions, exclusive of the vehicle; and lastly, an unwillingness of 





drivers to admit that they were driving unsafe vehicles. The records 

of states like Pennsylvania and New Jersey show about 50% of the vehicles 
operated yearly at an unsafe condition. A recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission spot check on trucks using the turnpike in Ohio, showed 
better than 7% of the vehicles to be unsafe. Experiences in states 

like Pennsylvania and New Jersey show an effective vehicle inspection 

is an essential part of the balanced program; this means taking in all 


factors. 





Every state code includes many vehicle condition requirements, 
and violations of these can't be effectively detected or corrected 
other than by sound vehicle inspection programs by legislation. Each 
state should study carefully and thoroughly the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two systems, to determine which better meets its needs in 
terms of providing a practical, effective and economical program. We 
recommend that public officials, state safety groups, dealer associations, 
and others in states providing an effective program be contacted, visited 


if necessary, to obtain full information on matters involving the type 





of legislation desirable. I can assure you that when you have looked 





at that program you will find that it doesn't cost $40 million dollars, 
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or $4 million dollars or $80 million dollars; people are reaching up and 
grabbing these figures to sort of discourage any action that you might 
take. Our committee supports the action program of the President's 

Committee for Traffic Safety and the concept that an official inspec- 
tion program should be a part of every state's traffic safety program 
that is on a balanced basis. 


MR. DANIEL ROTHMAN, representing Mr. Ben Youssem as an attorney. 














Mr. Youssem is a gentleman that is known to some members of the com- 


mittee because of his many years in this field and his campaign over 





a number of years for automobile inspection. Thos of you who don't 
know him let me just tell you briefly that some 17 years ago when he 
retired, he had spent 33 years in the field of automobile inspection 


and its equipment, and was personally involved in the establishment in 





the brake testing station in Cincinnati and in Omaha, and I think he 
is eminently qualified as to many of the particulars of a vehicle in- 


spection program, Because of the huge volume of testimony you gentle- 



















men have already received we are departing from our prepared remarks 
so as to save time. It's our observation and feeling of what has so 
far transpired in your efforts that this state has for many years 
considered legislation of the sort that is now under consideration and 
has not seen fit to enact it and I believe this is due in part to the 
fact that there are and have been many persorswho will speak against 
an inspection system by beclouding the issue with figures for which 
they have no support, concern, or worries; that we could spend money 
in a better manner. I would like to subscribe to the figures pre- 
viously quoted that in inspections made in other states, one out of 
every six cars was found to be in defective condition. Now if we 

were to apply those statistics to California and if they are reliable 
Statistics, that means that there are presently on our highways some- 
thing like a million and a quarter to a million and a half unsafe 
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vehicles. I say that it's compelling logic that if we have a million 






and a quarter or a million and a half unsafe vehicles hurtling down our 






highways,that if we could eliminate any large part of that, we have to be 






doing something on behalf of automobile safety. If we were to accomplish 






just a small percentage saving in reduction of traffic accidents, the 






money saved by the public Ithink would far exceed the cost to the public 







of an inspection program. 


I don't want to have misconstrued that I have anything against 






automobile manufacturers or new car dealers, many of whom are clients 







of mine, but I know that we have found from personal experience that 






even new automobiles are often delivered to the public in unsafe con- 


dition with headlights out of adjustment, one headlight not working, 







windshield wipers out, brakes out of adjustment. So the number of miles 


a car has driven is not necessarily determinative of the amount of in- 







spection it requires. I don't think any proponent of this program 


claims that a semi-annual or annual, or quarterly inspection, is going 







to pick up every defective vehicle on the highway. It's going to take 





a large step forward in getting these vehicles repaired or off the 
















highways. 
It's our opinion and our thought that if the legislature would 

promptly pass enabling legislation perhaps somewhat similar to what you 

have done in the field of air pollution and smog control devices, 

then allowing necessary studies as to the most feasible program, the 

price, and how it's to be administered, we would have to take the 

proper step forward. Mr. Youssem's brochure has gone to great detail 

in outlining from a very detailed study and from his own personal 

experience of a specific type of proposal. He has broken down the 

& state and its various counties into its principal cities, its auto- 


mobile population, and the approximate number of vehicle inspection 
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lanes required, the type of building facilities that would be required, 
the number of personnel that would be required, and an approximate budget 
and cost. Now whether this be a state plan or a municipal option plan 

or a private industry plan under state control, what he has done here, 
I think, is probably a fairly accurate survey at this point in the pro- 
ceedings, and I think may be of great assistance to the committee in 
evaluating the approximate cost to the state if the state were to under- 
take it,or to the municipalities or private industry if they were to 
undertake it. 
We would further like to urge your consideration of a possible 
compromise program: an enabling act which would allow some of the larger 
cities to establish municipally owned and operated brake and vehicle 


testing stations. And in areas where this could not be done to have this 





















done by the state or by private industry, so that one of the principal 





objections we've heard here this morning and which is a real objection, 
that we don't create a hierachy of state employees or build ourselves 


a bureaucracy of another sort. I think the example of Cincinnati, and 





until recently the example of Omaha, are good examples of vehicle test- 
ing stations that have operated on a minimal charge. Cincinnati, I 
believe, is $1.00 and a re-examination for 50¢ and has been in business 
for over 25 years and has repaid its initial cost and has even made a 
profit in its operation and is a perfect example of a successfully 
operated station. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: ‘The vehicle testing program in the city of 
Cincinnati has been in operation approximately 25 years? 

MR. YOUSSEM: Or better, I think. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: And how does your accident experience in the 
é€ city of Cincinnati compare with cities of comparable vehicle registra- 


tion? Are they better or worse? 
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MR, YOUSSEM: Well, I've written several times to get their records 






























as to the number of accidents and it's very difficult. It would be the 
same as if the city of Santa Monica had a testing station and the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles could drive by the station and wouldn't have to com- 
ply with it. 
ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: You're not advocating a city inspection 


station per se? You are in favor of a state-wide program? 





MR. YOUSSEM: Well, I would say there are two ways to doit. I 
have a lot more confidence in a city doing an outstanding job than the 
state. I believe the cities can do a magnificent job if an enabling 
law was passed. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: In Los Angeles county there are some 6 million 
people in the county and about 2 million in the city; there would be 
4 million cars running around that wouldn't be inspected in this county. 

MR. ROTHMAN: Just to clarify that point, the program that you 
will find in Mr. Youssem's booklet and the thing which we are advocating . 
is that there should be a program and it should be under state super- 


vision, but that this might, because of the cost and the administrative 





factors involved, also be considered with a municipal or local law 
option allowing them to operate under standards set by the state and 
making sure that if a city or unincorporated area did not provide this, 
that the state would provide it. But merely as an additional feature 
of possible legislation. 

MR. YOUSSEM: The city of Cincinnati in 1958 took in $240,000 from 
the station at 17th and Cass streets; direct costs were only $98,000, 
leaving a profit of $142,000, and I think they have a little over 100,000 


cars, at $1.50 an inspection. 





& MR, A. J. VEGLIA, DEPARTMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLES, 
I don't say that the legislature must pass a compulsory motor 
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vehicle inspection bit of legislation, nor do I say that you should 






forget it. I am not even here to advocate or speak against the delay- 







ing processes suggested by some of the prior speakers. I do consider 






myself an expert in the field of motor vehicle law administration. I 






might say that I am a member of the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 


Law and Ordinances; some of the things that have been suggested here 






today frankly scare hell out of me. I would like to make this request: 







that you consider my perhaps assisting the industry people who are 





I might be able to 





going to put together a package for this committee. 


at least not have to appear later and say, "It just won't work." 






ASSEMBLYMAN GAFFNEY: Isn't it true that even though a city has the 





right of levying ordinances and respectful obedience to them, and a 









County Board of Supervisors also has that right, nevertheless, we are 


dealing with a subject where the license is procured from the state tax 





and therefore possibly the solution we should seek is on a state level 






and not on a local or county level? 






MR. VEGLIA: Anytime you attempt to legislate at the local option 






level, or permit a local option with a subject matter that is as mobile 














as this one, you are going to have a problem in compliance. It is 
quite evident that legislating in this field should be at the state 
level. | 

CAPTAIN HAROLD K, JACOBS, CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY PATROL, 

We believe that the fundamental question to be considered is how 
you get the most traffic safety from each dollar spent for traffic 
safety. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: At the present time, if the highway patrol 
finds a vehicle that is in an unsafe condition, do they have the 
a authority to take it off the highway? 

CAPTAIN JACOBS: Yes, we have the authority to tie it up if the 
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defect is bad enough. In 1960 we wrote in excess of 150,000 citations 


for defective equipment and this does not include our mechanical warn- 
ing. I don't know how many citations were issued by local enforcement 
agencies. So there is a program in effect. 

ASSEMBLYMAN WOLFRUM: There is a program of vehicular inspection. 
It may not be adequate, but at least there is some. 


WHEREUPON THE HEARING WAS ADJOURNED. 





